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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. ‘at the base of the mountain, was invaded by 
demas ‘liquid fiery lava which ran into every street 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY. |and house, and filled every chamber, rose 

Pites tan dilinongae eatin, prquilvineleane tm the highest buildings and covered the 
entire city, in some places sixty feet deep, 

land in others a hundred. Sodom itself was 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, | not more thoroughly overthrown. Pompeii 
lll camer ines eciie RAE aa Cate | was buried by ashes andcinders, which either 
re , , a strong wind or the volcanic impetus drove 
in that direction. So completely were these 
., |cities buried that the site of them was lost 
Environs of Naples— Vesuvius, Herculaneum, | = ae a on ee butte hed. 
Pongeii: | place where Herculaneum was entombed, 

jand is now filled with inhabitants. The sub- 

In the Episcopal Recorder of this city, terranean city was not discovered till the 
have appeared in succession letters from one! commencement of the past century, when 
of its editors, travelling for the benefit of his | some inhabitant of the modern town of Portici 
health. ‘The following is from the Recorder | in digging a well, found pieces of mosaic which 
of last week, and though occupied on scenes | excited the attention of a prince, who pur- 
which have frequently been described, has | chased the right of further researches and 
nevertheless the recommendation of freshness, found in the progress of his excavations, sta- 
and of being the production of an intelligent | tues, columns of temples, &c. ‘The king o! 
American. Naples then took the thing into his hands, 
Naptes, Feb. 19, 1839. (anda city was brought to light. However, 

Eastward of Naples, there are objects of the hardness of the lava which filled and bu- 
not less interest than Baia which is westward. | ried the city, and which became more and 
Among them I name particularly Mount| more solid by the effect of ages, made the 
Vesuvius, Herculaneum and Pompeii, and to| excavations a work of great expense. Be- 
these I may add Pestum. On our way to) sides this, the modern towns of Portici and 
Vesuvius we stopped at Herculaneum, which | Resina being built over the site of Hercula- 
lies at the foot of the mountain next the sea. | neum, would have been endangered by further 
This city, as you know, was destroyed by |digging beneath them. Many places which 
that dreadful eruption of Vesuvius, which oc- | had been excavated have been again filled, and 
cured in the 79th year of the Christian era. the only one now visited by strangers gene- 
Before that time no eruptions of the moun-| rally, is a theatre which was found directly 
tain were recorded, and the volcano was/under the well, in which the first proofs of a 
supposed to be extinct. That Vesuvius had /|subterranean city were discovered. This 
been active as a volcano before that time is theatre was near a forum which was paved 
evident, because the formation of the country | with marble and ornamented with a portico 
showed it, and the pavements of Herculaneum and columns, and the walls decorated with 
and Pompeii, as well as the walls of some of | paintings. Here were found statues of the 
the houses, were made of lava, which is still | finest Grecian workmanship, which have been 
to be seen. History, however, was silent on| removed to the museum at Naples. The 
the subject, and those cities never dreamed | theatre, like most of those of the ancients, 
of danger. At the time of their destruction, | was open at the top, and is supposed to have 
the inhabitants were in the theatres. It is, been capable of accommodating ten thousand 
supposed, however, that they had generally | spectators. We descended into it by means 
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| brought to light, (for no light but that of 
| torches ever reaches into the subterranean 
| passages which have been cut into the lava,) 
| but discovered by deep excavations made as 
|into an immense tomb which had been sealed 
\for {700 years. As we walked in the pas- 
\sages cut through the petrified theatre, we 
|heard the rumbling of wheels on the streets 
lof the modern town over our heads, the in- 
|habitants living without fear upon the very 
|sepulchre of a ruined city. After winding 
‘through the. labyrinth with our guide, we 
|were glad to ascend again to the light of the 
| sun, and breathe a cheerful air. We mounted 
‘our carriages and hurried off to the point 
‘from which we were to begin the ascent of 
| Vesuvius. The visiters to Vesuvius are so 
|numerous, that the furnishing them with 
| mules and donkeys and horses for the ascent 
‘is quite a business. I may here mention that 

our company consisted of ten persons, nine of 
|whom were Americans. We stopped at the 
|place at which we were to leave our car- 
| riages, and here a srene of confusion followed 
'such as cannot be described.. Each rider is 

to be accompanied with a person, who goes 

on foot to take care of the horse or mule, and 
to give aid in getting up the mountain. It 
ithen becomes a matter of competition with 
| these men, which of them shall get employ- 
|ment for himself and his beast. A yard was 
i filled with asses and horses, and mules and 
| drivers, so that they pressed one against an- 
lother, while multitudes of voices clamoured 
|in strife, each man trying to get before his 
|neighbour, and bring his animal to the step 
‘from which we were to mount. After much 

debate and jostling of asses and horses, and 
lazaroni, we got the ladies one by one on the 
saddles, with a man holding the bridle, and 
| going before to push on his right hand and 
left, in order to force a passage through the 
icrowd. At last all were mounted, one fol- 
‘lowing another, and we got out into the high- 
| way with our faces turned toward the top of 
|the mountain. The procession, afier we were 
| properly in a line, made quite a display as to 


time to escape, because few skeletons have 
been found in the course of the excavations. 


of lights and followed a guide through the | length, for ten persons, ladies and gentlemen, 
lobbies, and proscenium, orchestra, seats of | followed one another, some on asses, one of 





The progress of lava after it leaves the crater | consuls, &c., now dark and gloomy asa vast | which dangled a small bell, some on horses, 
is slow, sometimes moving at the rate of ajsepulchre. ‘The excavated parts are like a| and some on mules, and a company of ten or 
mile in an hour, and sometimes with not one|tunnel following round the course of the | twelve lazaroni on foot, some having baskets 
fourth of even that speed. The hot stones, | building, the lava having filled it so as to) of fruit and provisions, filled up the intervals. 
ashes and cinders thrown into the air by the} make it a perfect petrifaction. In one place|The cavaleade made up in spirit what was 
volcanic power of the mountain, sometimes |the impression of human features was shown | lacking in dignity, for ladies and gentlemen, 
to the height of thousands of feet, might |us on the ceiling of lava, made by the mask | assisted by the guides, plied their ponies in 
cause a sudden destruction. And these an|of an actor. A more gloomy picture of | good earnest, and pressed upward along the 
ancient writer says accompanied the lava. | destruction than is here exhibited could not | rough and tedious ascent. ‘The sides of the 
However, the desolation of the ill fated cities|be drawn. A city buried forty or fifty and | mountain are planted with the vine for some 
mentioned, it is probable, was not instanta-|even one hundred feet deep, by a fiery tor-|distance, and other fruit trees, a rich soil 
neous. ‘They were destroyed each in a dif-|rent which hardened into rock, and covered | having been formed on the surface of the an- 
ferent manner. Herculaneum being directly | it out of sight, is now, I should not say|cient streams of lava. But when we were 
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about half way to the top, we came to a scene 
of utter waste and awful desolation. There 
had been an eruption about a month before 
we reached Naples, and the lava whic! was 
then poured out of the crater, ran in a wide 
stream more than two miles down the moun- 
tain. This lava was still in many places 
smoking with burning sulphurous matter, so 
that bits of paper being thrown upon it were 
inflamed. We were obliged to cross it in 
one place by a very rough path, the lava 
when chilled being like the cinder thrown 
from a furnace. After nearly two hours we 
reached the base of the cone or steepest point 
of the mountain. Here we were obliged to 
dismount and proceed either afoot, or in a 
chaise a porteur, a chair borne by four men 
with a relay of four others. For the most 
part, however, we preferred trusting to our 
feet. ‘The ascent was almost perpendicular 
over the lava of the last eruption. Frequently 
it was necessary to use both hands and feet, 
in order to get up, the lava often slipping 
when we stepped upon a loose fragment, and 
tumbling down the declivity. The diffi- 
culty of the ascent was somewhat relieved by 
the men going before, who with straps fastened 
around them, while we held to one end pulled 
us upward. Nearly an hour being spzat in 
this toilsome effort climbing up the steep, we 
reached at last the ridge of the crater, where 
wrapping ourselves well in additional gar- 
ments which we brought to encounter the 
change of atmosphere, we were glad to rest 
awhile. The hot cinders under our feet, and 
the hot gas issuing from the crater kept the 
temperature of the air much higher than is 
natural at an elevation of near 3000 feet, and 
relieved us from the danger of a sudden 
change. The crater was at first filled with 
a dense heated vapour of sulphur mixed with 
gases, which when blown into our faces almost 
suffocated us, and entirely hid from our view 
the whole summit of the mountain. 


be terrible beyond the reach of fancy, which, 
acting some thousands of feet below, can put 
mountains and sea, and whole countries in 


a tremor, and throw out rivers of molten! 


minerals, sufficient to bury entire cities. In 





| by the wind for eight or ten miles over the 


country, covering fields and gardens to such 
a depth that entire crops of vegetables were 
destroyed. We saw on the way to Pompeii, 
great banks for miles, made of the ashes 


one aspect the view from Vesuvius was beau-| which were shovelled from the road, in order 


tiful, even to enchantment. The great plain 


of tho Campagna Felice stretched beyond | 


Naples to the distant Appenines, which were 
crowned with snow; villages, villas, farms, 
and vineyards filled the country ; Naples rose 
upon the water, and displayed far below us 
its palaces and towers, and then capes and 
bays and islands enriching the coast of the 
Mediterranean, which was resting its waves 
and stretching its expanse to another conti- 
nent, made a picture of beauty which nothing 
but a hand of infinite skill could draw. In 
another aspect, the view around us upon the 
mountain was terrific. The volcano, it is 
true, was quiet, but the proofs of its awful 
power were around and beneath us. For 
miles down the sides of the mountain, not 
even a spear of grass was to be seen, but 
dark lava with rough broken surface as if a 
tumbling torrent had been suddeuly petrified. 
Then we could not fail to recal the cities 
entombed at its base, and to think of the ages 
during which its dreadful fires have been 
burning, with a force that threatens the dis- 
solution of one fourth of a continent. It is 
enough to make one feel his nothingness and 
to fall down upon his face and cry, ‘“‘ God be 
merciful to me a sinner.” Some have thought 
that all this part of the earth is resting over 
internal fires, that there is a subterranean 
fiery communication between Vesuvius and 
Mount tna in Sicily, near two hundred 
miles distant. This of course cannot be 
known,.but there does appear to be some cor- 
respondence between the first mentioned vol- 
cano and a place called the Solfatara, (which 
I mentioned ina late letter) sixteen or eighteen 


This, | miles apart, for while Vesuvius is active that 


however, was driven away by a blast of wind, | place is quiet, and when that is quiet Vesu- 


and the crater was wholly opened to our|vius threatens an eruption. 


sight. 
by every eruption. 
much the size of the crater, which has been 
sometimes three miles in circumference, and 
from 1500 to 2000 feet deep, but is now not 
more than 500 feet in depth, and three quar- 
ters of a mile in diameter ; when we saw it the 
shape was that of a perfect funnel, or a hol- 
low cone inverted. ‘The bottom was entirely 
closed, and the smoke and hot vapours issued 
through the cinders. 

Persons have often descended far into the 
crater, but our guide said that no one had ven- 
tured since the eruption last month, nor is there 
any motive for doing so, as the whole is en- 
tirely open to view from the ridge. Hot 
vapours and burning gases issue out from 
many points, over the whole surface of the 
crater and its ridge; and sulphur mixed with 
other minerals has incrusted the lava and 
stones in many places with a deposite of 
various colours. Certainly one of the grand- 
est scenes in nature is that of a high volcanic 
mountain, around which are spread in wide 
desolation the proofs of a tremendous power 
acting within. The force and the fires must 








Who can tell 


The top of the mountain is changed | then at what hour this whole country may be 
The last altered very 


laid waste by the volcanic powers working 
beneath, and Naples become like Sodom or 
like Herculaneum or Pompeii? The inhabi- 
tants of Naples, it is said, regard eruptions of 
Vesuvius as in one sense blessings, because 
if the mountain is quiet for a long time, the 
country is liable to earthquakes which are 
more terrible than volcanoes, because no one 
can tell in what way to flee from them. The 
subterranean forces that cause earthquakes 
ure supposed to expend themselves through 
the crater of the volcano. 

An eye witness of the late eruption of Ve- 
suvius, described it to me as singularly grand 
and interesting, particularly by night. The 
road leading to the mountain was crowded 
with the carriages of persons who went from 
Naples to see it, some of whom went up the 
side of the mountain itself for several miles. 
A black stream of smoke issued from the 
crater, mingled with fiery lava, red hot stones, 
and burning gases that covered the mountain 
with a lurid glare, while the river of fire 
rolled down the side. A thick shower of 
ashes was driven up into the air, and spread 





to clear the pavement. It might be thought 
that the people in the neighbourhood of 
Vesuvius would live in perpetual fear of 
the mountain. But they are as the inha- 
bitants of the world, in the days of Noah, 
and as indeed the whole unbelieving world 
now is in regard to “the wrath to come.” 
Each one thinks himself in no danger, and 
all are secure in their own thoughts. The 
destruction of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
is by no means a solitary case. In 1794 
occurred one of the most dreadful eruptions 
on record, which totally destroyed 7 orre del 
Greco, a town containing about 18,000 inha- 
habitants. Houses, however, have been built 
again on the same site, though vast fields of 
lava, forming an arid waste, surround them 
every where. We passed the place on our 
way to Pompeii, and saw walls on each side 
of the street built of unhewn lava, forming a 
strange figure in the midst of a living thought- 
less population. But I must go back to speak 
of our descent from Vesuvius. In going down 
we took a route different from that by which 
we went up, because the hard rough lava 
which furnished us the easiest ascent, made 
an unpleasant and difficult path downward. 
We descended on a part of the mountain 
covered with loose ashes, into which our feet 
sunk at every step twelve or eighteen inches. 
Not one fourth of the time of our ascent was 
occupied in going down to the base of the 
cone, where our horses and asses awaited us. 
About half way to the foot of the mountain is 
a house called the Hermitage, formerly occu- 
pied by a solitary monk. It is on a high 
ridge which, rising above the common plane 
of the mountain, is like an island in the rivers 
of lava passing each side of it. Here several 
gens d’armes are kept to protect visiters from 
banditti, who have at times infested the moun- 
tain. A small chapel with a priest form also 
a part of the establishment. Here we stopped 
awhile to partake of a lunch which we carried 
with us, and then continued our descent amidst 
ceaseless solicitations on the part of our atten- 
dants for buona mano, over and above all that 
we were to pay the padrone, for horses and 
mules, and themselves for every service that 
they had rendered. After all were paid fully 
according to agreement, and more than was 
stipulated, the hats were still held up in 
crowds to the windows of our carriages, till 
our coachmen cracked their whips, the horses 
sprang forward and we were out of reach. A 
loud cheer sounded after us, the dust rolled 
upon the wheels as one carriage after another 
started in full speed upon the highway, and 
before dark we were again at the door of our 
hotel in Naples. J. M. 


A Petersburgh paper states that the water 
in which potatoes have been boiled, sprinkled 
over grain, plants, &c., completely destroys 
all insects, in every stage of their existence, 
from the egg to the fly. 
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STATE OF MORALS IN BOSTON. 

Though we have nothing to boast of, as 
compared with what we ought to be; yet, as 
compared with other cities, we have great 
cause of gratitude, in view of the state of 
public morals in Boston. It is mentioned in 
the Boston daily papers that not a single of- 
fence was charged against any one at the 
police office, the day after the Artillery Elec- 
tion Holiday. On the afternoon of that day, 
a great concourse of persons, including women 
and children, were congregated on the com- 
mon; yet all was quiet and orderly. ‘There 
were no fisticuffs, no brawling, no strife. But 
in former times, a riot on the afternoon of 
election day, was expected as a matter of 
course, as stalls for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, and gaming tables were permitted on 
the common. But there has been a wonder- 
ful chanye since these things were prohibited 
by the city authorities. 

We derive, also, still greater satisfaction 
from some statements made in the report of 
the directors of the Tremont Theatre to the 
stockholders, at the annual meeting, May 21, 
1839; from which we learn the gratifying 
fact that “ the theatrical business in Boston, 
for the last two or three years, has been, and 
still is, in a state of extraordinary depression.” 
The report goes into a history of the “ The- 
atrical business in Boston,” particularly in 
reference to the failure of the attempt to sup- 
port “ two first class theatres,” and the con- 
nection of Mr. Barry with the Tremont 
Theatre; from which it appears that the con- 
cern has been dragging heavily for a number 
of years. The present “ theatrical season,” 
they say, “ opened with a flattering prospect 
of brilliant success; but after a few weeks, 
during which the city was filled with strangers, 
the patronage of the theatre fell off beyond all 
precedent, and the season proved upon the 
whole worse, it is believed, than since the 
first opening of the theatre. Those stock- 
holders who have been in the habit of attend- 
ing the theatre personally, and who have wit- 
nessed for themselves the empty boxes and 
bare benches, except on a few benefit nights, 
will not need this information; and those 
who have been in the habit of attending lec- 


not to think at all; and there may be a wea-| 
ried state of mind which is relieved by the 
opportunity of drinking in knowledge without 
effort. At any rate they are far preferable | 
to any other species of fashionable ennuns! 
ment. 

The report proceeds to a detail of the pre- | 
sent financial condition of the theatre. They | 
say, “ Mr. Barry stated his conviction that! 
nothing but joss could be expected for the) 
residue of this season, and that, judging from 
appearances thus far, he could not anticipate 
receipts sufficient to cover the current ex- 
penses of the theatre, exclusive of rent.” 
‘** The business did not improve, and the res 
ceipts have not been more than sufficient to) 
enable the lessee to keep the theatre open 
without paying the rent.” It seems Mr. 
Barry has lost, during the five years which 





he has had the management of the theatre, | 


tion, in which, while the classics were sedu- 
lously studied the mathematics were not ne- 
glected ; and he enjoyed the society of his 
intimate friends, Mr. Pitt and Dean Milner, 
the additional benefit of foreign travel, having 
passed nearly a year in France, after the dis- 
solution of Lord Shelburn’s acministration 
had removed Mr. Pitt from office. His elo- 
quence was of the highest order. It was 
persuasive and pathetic in an eminent degree ; 
but it was occasionally bold and impassioned, 
animated with the inspiration which deep 
feeling alone can breathe into spoken thought, 
chastened by a pure taste, varied by extensive 
information, enriched by classical allusion, 
sometimes elevated by the more sublime 
topics of holy writ—the thoughts ‘ That 
wrapt Isaiah’s hallowed soul in fire.” 

Few passages can be cited in the oratory of 
modern times of a more electrical effect than 





according to one estimate, $13,000; and ac- 


the singularly felicitous and striking allusion 


cording to another, $20,000—the former, be- to Mr. Pitt’s resisting the torrent of Jacobin 


ing over and above receipts from all sources, 
and the latter, deducting some receipts which 
Mr. Barry does not consider as fairly belong- 
ing to the business of the theatre; and if he 
pays his rent, the loss of the present year, 
will be $7,000; showing an improvement in 
public sentiment, against theatrical amuse- 
ments, of about one hundred per cent. 

Another important fact stated in this re- 
port, is, the influence of our municipal regula- 
tions, in banishing the sale of intoxicating 
liquors from the bars of the theatre, which 
has been the means of diminishing the rent 
of the bars from $2,500 to $1,000 a year.— 
Boston Recorder. 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 
BY LORD BROUGHAM. 


Few persons have ever reached a higher) 


and more enviable place in the esteem of their 
fellow creatures, or have better deserved the 
place they had gained, than William Wilber- 
force. He was naturally a person of great 
|quickness and even subtilty of mind, with a 
| lively imagination, approaching to playfulness | 


| principles: “ He stood between the living and 
\the dead, and the plague was stayed.”—The 
| singular kindness, the extreme gentleness of 
‘his disposition wholly free from gall, from 
vanity, or any selfish feeling, kept him from 
| indulging in any of the vituperative branches 
|of rhetoric ; but a memorable occasion show- 
ed that it was any thing rather than the want 
\of force which held him off from the use of 
the weapons so often in almost all other men’s 
| hands.—W hen a well known popular member 
thought fit to designate him repeatedly, and 
very irregularly, as the “ Honorable and reli- 
gious gentleman,” not because he was asham- 
ed of the cross he gloried in, but because he 
| felt indignant at any one in the British senate 
deeming piety a matter of imputation, he 
poured out a stream of sarcasm which none 
|who heard it can ever forget. A common 
friend of the parties having remarked to Sir 
Samuel Romilly beside whom he sat, that this 
greatly outmatched the great master of sar- 
'casm, Pitt himself, the reply of that great 
|man, and just observer, was worthy to be 
| remarked. 

“ Yes,” said he, “It is the most striking 





of fancy ; and hence he had wit in an unmea-| thing I almost ever heard; but 1 look upon 
sured abundance ; and in all its varieties; for|it as a more singular proof of Wilberforce’s 


tures and other evening amusements, in pre-|he was endowed with an exquisite sense of | 
ference to the theatre, will be as well able as|the ludicrous in character, the foundation of | 
the directors to account for the fact that no| humour, as well as the perception of remote | 
THEATRICAL ATTRACTION HAS PROVED suF-| resemblances, the essence of wit. These | 
FICIENT TO DRAW OUT THE Boston puBLic.” | qualities, however, he had so far disciplined 
The fact here admitted speaks well for the|his faculties as to keep in habitual restraint, 
good sense of the “* Boston public.” It seems /|lest he should ever offend against strict deco- 
they have learned that there is a higher and| rum, by introducing light matter into serious | 
more rational enjoyment, as well as less dan- | discussion, or be betrayed into personal re- 
ger of the deterioration of mind and morals, | marks too poignant for the feelings of indi- 
in attending upon scientific lectures, and inj viduals. For his nature was mild and amiable 


refined social intercourse, than in waiting | beyond that of most men; fearful, of giving | 


upon fictitious representations of corrupting | the least pain in any quarter, even while heat- 
scenes, made by men and women “ of corrupt | ed with the zeal of controversy on questions 
minds,” if not of corrupt morals. And the|that roused all his passions; and more anxi- 





intimation here given, speaks volumes injous if it were possible to gain over rather 
favour of the scientific lectures for which|than to overpower an adversary ; disarming 
Boston, above all other cities, is so celebrated. | him by kindness, or the force of reason, or 
True, the tendeacy of these lectures, when | awakening appeals to his feelings rather than 
compared with some other modes of spending | defeating him by hoatile attack. 

time, may be to promote superficial thinking;| His natural talents were cultivated, and his 
still, it is better to think superficially than | taste refined by a complete Cambridge educa- 


virtue than of his genius, for who but he ever 
was possessed of such a formidable weapon 
and never used it?” Against all these accom- 
plishments of a finished orator there was little 
to set on the other side. 

A feeble constitution, which made him say 
all his life, that he was never either well or 
ill; a voice sweetly musical beyond that of 
most men, of great compass also but some- 
times degenerating into a whine; a figure 
exceedingly undignified and ungraceful, though 
the features of the face were singularly ex- 
pressive; and a want of condensation, in the 
latter years of his life especially, lapsing into 
digression, and ill calculated for a very busi- 
ness—like audience like the House of Com- 
mons; may be noted as the only drawbacks 
which kept him out of the very first place 
among the first speakers of his age, whom in 
pathos, and also in graceful and easy and 
perfectly elegant diction, as well as harmoni- 
ous periods he unquestionably excelled. 
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From late British Journals. 


Application of Atmospheric Pressure to Rail 
Roads, &c. 


Should this obvious and natural mode of | 
propelling carriages, &c., be carried into ef-| 
fect, (and at present we see no reason why | 
this may not be so) a complete revolution | 
must inevitably take place in the locomotive 
system of the railroads. 

This invention is styled “Clegg’s Patent | 
Atmospheric Railway,” and is, both in its 
original motive power, and also in its applica- 
tion to machinery, altogether different from | 
the present railroad system; for this is worked | 
by stationary steam engines apart from each | 
other from two to five miles, according to the 
nature of the country—two engines being 
fixed at each station, one for the up, another 
for the down train, excepting on long inclined 
planes, where only one is required. 

The power of these engines varies accord- 
ing to the gradients and traffic, for, supposing 
the traffic to be 2500 tons per day, or 1250 
tons each way, and the velocity required to 
be thirty-five miles each hour, the average | 
power employed on the line would be equal | 
to six horse per mile. The size of the engines | 
will vary from six to twenty-five horse power | 
according to the gradients. This power is| 
communicated to the train by means of a| 


, a ice 
main or pipe laid between the rails, which is| 


exhausted. by air pumps, worked by the en- | 
gines. This pipe is divided into lengths or | 
sections, varying according to the respective | 
distance of the engines, by valves which are | 
opened by the train as it goes along, and a| 
space is left between each section, with pro-| 
per sidings for stopping the train when neces- | 
sary. The pipe suited to the above-men-| 
tioned traffic would be ten inches, and no z0re | 
in diameter. 

A piston is fixed to the pipe in such a man- 
ner that it will slide therein air-tight: the 
pressure on the back of this piston (when the | 
pipe is exhausted to the degree required for 
the steepest ascent) will produce a vacuum | 
equal to a column of mercury twenty inches, 
high. An available tractive force of 714) 
pounds is thus obtained, which will draw a) 
train weighing thirteen tons up an inclined | 
plane of one foot in fifty; and with engines 
of the above power the train can be impelled | 
at the rate of thirty-five miles per hour, and 
the sections of the pipe exhausted with sufh- 
cient rapidity to admit of a train being de-| 
spatched each way every ten minutes; or, al- | 
lowing for all possible delay, four trains each 
way may be despatched per hour, giving a 
total of 2,496 tons per day. 

To the first or driving carriage of the train | 
an arm from the piston is attached. This arm| 
passes through an opening about an inch and 
a half wide, extending the whole length of 
the pipe on its upper surface, and this open- 
ing is covered by a valve, the nature of which 
constitutes the peculiarity of Mr. Clegg’s sys- 
tem; this opening is, by a simple and effi- 
cacious contrivance, rendered completely air- 
tight. The construction and action of this, 
valve cannot be clearly explained without a 
reference to diagrams or models, 











| thirty feet, with a pipe of 33 inches diameter, | 


The main pipe is put together with deep 
socket-joints; in each of these an annular 
space is left about the middle of the packing, 
which is filled with a fluid, and thus any leak- 
age of air into this pipe prevented. 


The first experiment was made yesterday, 
before a select party of the nobility, members 
of parliament and men of science, amongst 
whom we observed the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, Lord John Russell, Lord tlowick, 
Marquis of Sligo, Lord Stewart de Rothesay, 
Lord Burghersh, Right Hon. Powlett Thom- 
son, Hon. W. ‘Temple, Duke de Regina, Count 














astonishing sanctuary—which I defy even 
the most unthinking of men to enter without 
experiencing emotions of a character and in- 
tensity altogether new to him. On me the 
sight of such a vast congregation of magnifi- 
cent pillars had an overwhelming effect. 
They constitute literally a forest of masonry; 
many of them quite entire in their conserva- 
tion, others cleft by the “ rents of ruin,” two 
or three lie prostrate on the ground ; and not 
a few incline from the perpendicular, and lean 
for support against their fellows. I did not 
count them, but they must be above 100 in 


D’Orsay, Admiral Sir C. Ogle, Mr. Praed, M. number. All the ruins that I have heretofore 


P., Mr. Standish, M. P., Messrs. J. Lyon, 


| Goldsmid, Ricardo, Dick, Halifax, Clayton, 


Johnson, Esqs., James Bonfit, Esq., of Paris, 


seen dwindle into insignificance when com- 
pared with Karnak. It would seem as if the 
gods had been the architects, and not insig- 


Captain Martyn, and several other noblemen nificant man. I wandered about for half an 


and gentlemen. 


hour among those giant columns, and quitted 


Pind dita cine dante de ne canes ot a bo) them just as the setting sun was gilding their 


and one hundred and ten feet in length. This| 
was exhausted by the air pump, which was 
uttached to the ordinary steam-engine belong- 
ing to the works. A cock was placed close | 
to the pipes, to separate them from the pump 
whea required, fur the purpose of clearly as- 
certaining any leakage in the pipe itself; a | 
vacuum gauge was attached to each end of| 
the pipe, to ascertain the time that would be 
required to obtain an equal vacuum through- 
out its whole length. On this trial the car- 
riages were loaded not only with 1,500 weight 
of iron, but also with still more weighty ar- 
ticles—to wit, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Lord John Russell, the Marquis of Shigo, 
Lord Howick, Lord Burghersh, Mr. Poulett | 
Thomson, &c., who trusted their valuable 
lives to “ the pressure from without,” which, 





rushing in, carried her majesty’s ministers | 
about 150 feet in ten seconds of time, to their | 
no small amusement and gratification; and | 
we must say that in this instance they really | 
did attend to all that was submitted to them | 
like men of business. 


The motion of the carriage, though equal | 
to thirty-five miles per hour, is perfectly 
smooth and noiseless; besides this there is 
neither smoke, steam nor dust, to annoy the 
passengers, as in the present steam trains; 
and, besides the comfort and convenience in| 
this new mode of travelling, the expense 
would be considerably under one half of what 
it now costs. And besides, this invention can 
be applied either to turnpike roads, with their 


existing gradients, or to railroads now con- 
structed. 





hoary summits, and darting his soft rays 
through the * loops of time” that opened in 
various places to receive them. On my way 
home, I tried to analyse my sensations. They 
were certainly more of wonder than admira- 
tion; for the effect of so many columns 
crowded together is cumbrous and heavy. 
As a picturesque and beautiful ruin, I prefer 
the Coliseum: yet the antiquity of the one is 
as yesterday compared with the other. Three 
thousand years have elapsed since the build- 
ing of Karnak. What was then the civilization 
of Europe? Barbarians all? What now is the 
civiliZation of Egypt? I might make the same 
reply! Thus it is decreed by Providence, 
kingdoms rise up and grow to the highest 
pitch of power and splendour—then pass away 
like a shadow. Egypt, and Greece, and Italy, 
and Carthage, have each had their day of 
greatness. England is now in the zenith of 
her power; but what may be her hereafter 
time alone can solve; if she is destined to a 
fate similar to that of Egypt, she will un- 
doubtedly leave for the contemplation of fu- 
ture ages, no monument like the Temple of 
Karnak. The ancient Egyptians entertained 
the belief that at the expiration of 3,000 
years they were to return to life again: 
hence the custom of embalming their bodies 
and the origin of their stupendous architec- 
ture. According to this belief, the present 
is about the time that their spirits should re- 
turn to take possession of their bodies, What 
would be the astonishment of the haughty 
Pharaohs to find their mortal tenements scat- 
tered over all the museums of Europe; and 
their once gorgeous, and, as they thought, in- 
destructible temples now converted into deso- 


We were given to understand that a suc-|late ruins, the undisputed domains of the bat, 
cession of experiments would be made next} the owl, and the hyena ! 


week, 
— 


THE TEMPLE OF KARNAK. 


While the minds of children are in their 


A ride of half an hour brought me to the| waxen state, let parents be most assiduous to 
great gate, which stands at the further ex-|impress on them such a likeness as they 


tremity of an avenue of sadly mutilated 
sphinxes. 


I passed rapidly through the va. | 


should be willing themselves to bear. This 
injunction addresses itself more immediately 


rious chambers, in some of which, by aid of|to the mother, who has it in her power to 
a torch kindled by an Arab, I could see a| make the earliest impressions, and is liable 


number of bas-reliefs on the wall. 


At length | in her turn to be the most strongly impressed. 


I arrived at the great columnar hall—that | —Sigourney. 
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JOURNAL OF THOMAS SHILLITOE. | them and strike at their holy religion, which | myself equal ‘to accomplish, although there 


In the third month of the next year fallow. | was the oe - in the ee aa was} . is a willingness, both on the part of the 
ing the date of our last extract, this ‘ndefa- | soon joined by another young girl, who a eepers of the houses and their company, to 
aenble'aad feltiiGel taleande’ te thé ccate ofl upen us as if they intended to do us mischief, | receive what was imparted, and, in many in- 
ths Redeemer, again left home for Ireland | calling us two devils, and saying, if it was not | stances, thankfulness was manifested ; some 

Ail thie rebislaite anrttiieate Waen Wadncethle for our respectable appearance, they would saying, “ Our priest does not give such proof 
we q . > |beat our heads flat. We k-pt our seats| of his care for our welfure:” I became so ex- 
and quarterly meetings. He arrived at Cork, niet adicenallnin: cialh tinal denaie ‘elt I blived ; g sas 
after encountering a fearful storm on the es 9 ade a move to/hausted I was obliged to retreat, after having 

sail’ thas © depart. | expected they would have given us made twenty visits. 
passage. The prospect here opened that it} ii. blows, from the countenance they put Phesittings on fourth day were encourag- 
was required of him to visit the drinking. on, but they hastened out before us to the next | ing; two especially, one with a new-married 
houses of that city and neighbourhood, but house, to persuade the people to shut the door | coupled, and one where five young men of re- 
the Yearly Meeting een being a ‘against us, which took place. I felt much for| spectable appearance, in addition to the land- 
hand, it was concluded, on consulting wit my companion, who was a very meek-spirited | lord, gave us their company. Earnest are my 
his friends, at would be best act to enter upon man, and a stranger to such tumultucus be-/| desires that faithfulness may obtain the vic- 
the visit until after that meeting was over. haviour, and began to fear this opposition| tory over the slavish fear of man. Fifth day 
would spread, but here it ended for this day. attended the usui] meeting, in which I was 
Seventh day attended the select yearly meet- | After making about twenty-four visits to the | favoured to experience my faith renewed in 
ing, in which much wholesome counsel was| keepers of houses, and sometimes to their| the sufficiency of the Divine power to enable 
imparted, and, in the evening, a committee for | company, feeling myself much exhausted, we| man to do his will on earth as it is done in 
conducting a fund, raised to apprentice out | concluded it best to retire toa Friend’s house. | heaven, and to crave an increasing acquaint- 
children, belonging to Ulster province, and | In the sittings on seventh day we mostly met| ance with its fulfilment. Sixth day we had 
for setting out in life young people who have| with a cordial reception; yet I arm ready at| twenty-three sittings; and generally much 
conducted themselves consistently with the|times to say, it is spending my time and| willingness was manifested to receive what 
rules of our Society. A lively care was/ strength for naught; but feeling the necessity | was communicated. After one of the oppor- 
manifested to strengthen the weak places in| to persevere renewed from day to day, | am | tunities, the man of the house requested leave 


| . . 7 . . 
made willing to expose myself to consequences, | to express what was on his mind; the substance 














that province, which care, 1 doubt not, will | 
be owned, and the blessing of the poor rest| from a belief the end will be crowned with of which was nearly as follows: ‘“ Where are 
on the faithful labourers in this good work. | peace, if there is but a following on to know | the faithful Quakers in this day? where is 
First day morning the opportunity of reading |the Lord’s will, and a disposition cherished | the Fox and the Penn? Go speak to the go- 
the Holy Scriptures was owned by the over-| faithfully to perform it. First day morning} vernment, for if your mission does not extend 
shadowing of the Divine presence, a precious |atiended meeting here, which was large, as| beyond this, it is doing but little. I wish all 
beginning of the day; may I be favoured to| was the case in the afternoon. It was plea-| the world were Quakers, for I believe them 
keep under it, and not suffer it to be dissi-|sant to observe the improvement that had to be the nearest to the truth of any sect; 
pated by unnecessary and trivial conversa-| taken place in this meeting, in keeping to the | but money has done that for them which 
tion. Attended the meeting in Sycamore-|time appointed. Second day proceeded in aj persecution could not: by their seeking after 
alley, many not in profession with us gave | visit to the drinking-houses, and we generally | money they are become very much like other 
their attendance; and it proved a quiet, fa-| met with a kind and open reception, but the| people again.” Seventh day made several 
voured meeting. The afternoon meeting was | day proving wet, and feeling exhausted with | visits satisfactorily tu ourselves, until we came 
not so large. I felt much for those who were | much walking in the dirt, and the exeréise of | to Devonshire Marsh and Square ; here, from 
called into active labour. I believe I should| mind I had to pass through, I became discou-|the repulse we met with, and the fear the 
have left the meeting more peaceful had [| raged, and after making twenty-one visits, || people manifested to remain with us, it was 
appeared in vocal supplication, but to me it| was obliged to return to my quarters. ‘The! evident the priest had prejudiced their minds. 
appears such an awful engagement, that 1) visits on third day were generally well re-| At one place, when [ was requesting the wo- 
feel deeply before I can yield. Second day | ceived; but on fourth day, after making six | man of the house to give us her company, a 
the yearly meeting commenced, and con-| visits, my discouragements were such as to| dirty looking man, who was taking his pint of 
tinued its sittings until fifth day evening, | induce me to give up for this day. My kind) beer at the bar, after filling his mouth squirted 
when it closed, under a thankful sense that|friend, William Wright, now became my | it in my face and bosom, telling me to take 
Divine help had been near in transacting the | helper, for whom I felt much, considering his| that for Jesus Christ’s sake, declaring he 
several matters that came before it. Sixth| natural diffidence and timidity. Sixth day| would go for the poker, and left us as if he 
day morning the parting mecting was held,|we proceeded; and the good Master made | was determined to put his threat in practice ; 
which was largely attended, and crowned with | way for us in the minds of those we sat with;| but it did not discourage me, feeling the as- 
the good presence of Him, who only is able to| nothing occurring that could be called unplea- | surance he would not be permitted to hurt a 
render our assembling together truly beneficial | sant, except our being obliged to quit one part | hair of my head. I was mercifully preserved 
tous. Seventh day morning left Dublin, and | of the city and proceed to another, to get from|in the quiet, and we saw no more of him. 
felt sad, as if, in this place, time would prove | the crowd of people that followed us into the | After waiting awhile it appeared best to pass 
that bonds and afflictions awaited me. Fourth | houses. Second day, very feeble in body and | this house for the present. A man followed 
day reached Cork. Fifth day, 9th of a | soled unequal of myself to the task before} us to the next house to insult us, asking me 
month, attended monthly meeting here; at the| me; yet fearing to become a loiterer, and by|to give him whisky, and the woman of the 
close of which, I sat with the committee nomi- | that means get into perplexity, I proceeded | house ran away from us, saying, she had bet- 
nated to assist me in my visit to the drinking- | to join my companion, William Wright, and ter instructers than we were. As it was 
houses. 10th of fifth month, accompanied by | try to do my best. We were favoured to get | evident the influence of the priest was great 
my kind friend, James Abel, | began the visit | along comfortably to ourselves; yet not with-| in this neighbourhood, and feeling my bodily 
in Barrack-street. In the first five calls we! out some interruption from a number of rude strength much enfeebled we proceeded no fur- 
made, an openness was manifested to receive | women, near the great market, who followed ther this day, concluding to make an attempt 
us, and, by some, thankfulness expressed moe into a house, dancing and calling for) in this neighbourhood at a future time. In the 
the visit; but this smooth sailing did not con-| whisky, and behaving otherwise insultingly, afternoon rode down to Passage, where after 
tinue, for the next place we came to, we met|so much so that we left the market and pro-| the storms of this day I found a quiet peaceful 
with a repulse from the daughter of the keeper | ceeded to another part of the city. Third day | retreat. 

of the house, a girl appearing under twenty | proceeded to Blackpool; and the houses be-| First day attended the two meetings, both 
years of age, who told us, vefore a word was) ing situated near to each ther, I anticipated | of which were large, and I feit truly thankful 
spoken, that we were come to try to convert| making many more visits to-day than I found | my lot was cast with my dear frignds of Cork. 











| 











Second day, proceeded to the house in Market- 
lane, where the rude behaviour of the market- 
women obliged us to quit before. On our en- 
tering the lane, the market-women observing 
us, came in haste, soon filling the house : this 
circumstance, and the people of the house not 
manifesting a disposition to receive us, was 
rather discouraging. One woman inclined to 
be wanton, but | was supported by holy help 
to keep my standing buietly amongst them: 
pausing awhile, I requested them to be sober, 
and, as if with one accord, quietness pre- 
vailed, which continued until I had fully re- 
lieved my mind to the keepers of the house 
and then to the company assembled, all ap- 
pearing attentive and civil at our parting. 
We then proceeded to the house where the 
man squirted the beer over me; and had an 
agreeable opportunity with the mistress of it, 
who expressed her regret I was so treated 
when there before. ‘Twenty-one visits closed 
this day, with fresh cause to set up my Ebe- | 
nezer and say, thus far the Lord has made 
way for us in the minds of those we have 
met with. Third day our engagements lay 
in Blarney-lane and the two markets, which 











for awhile proved discouraging beyond words 
to set forth. A zealous Roman catholic wo- 
man ordered us out of her house, saying, the 
devil had sent us there, following us to the 
next house, and reprimanding the keepers of 
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remarks appeared to obtain their solid atten- 
tion. One of the sheriffs observed, the exhi- 
bition of the play-bills was a reproachful 
practice, but it was difficult to interfere, be- 
cause the great bulk of the people were 
Roman catholics. I felt it right for me to 
say, that on this account I had often been led 
into sympathy with those placed in authority 
who were desirous of checking evil prac- 
tices; but 1 wished them also to remember 
that the protestants held the reins of govern- 


as would be for the good of the whole. On 
which, in a feeling manner, desires were 
unitedly expressed to attend to the subjects 
that had been cast before them, acknowledg- 
ing their satisfaction with the visit. We next 
proceeded to the protestant bishop, who also 
received us kindly, expressing his desire the 
service I had been engaged in might have its 
use. The Roman catholic bishop was in Eng- 
land; and the way opened in my mind to 
attempt an opportunity with the next in 
authority of the catholic clergy. On enquiry, 
it appeared he was indixposed, and a great 
pleader for their religious rites and cere- 
monies; but as the engagement felt to me 
unfinished, I could not see any way to bring 
it to a suitable close, but by the offer of a 
visit to him. 

First day; on my way to meeting this 


ment, and were able to effect such regulation | Helper of his dependent children, for thus 


If I was to preach such doctrine as this to my 


it for letting us in, saying, two such devils| morning I rejoiced in observing the early 
came into her house to convert the people, to | attention by the mayor and sheriffs to the 
ruin them, and she would fetch something to| remarks made to them, the whisky-shops 
do us a mischief. All fear as respected my-|being shut up, and the exhibiting of bills, 
self was removed from my mind, yet I felt | notifying the theatrical performances, totally 
for those who accompanied me: I expected|done away. Fourth day morning, accom- 
she would proceed to other houses, but here | panied by my kind friend, John Leckey, we 
her resentment ended: our visits after this | proceeded to the residence of the bishop’s 
repulse were generally satisfactory to our- | deputy, who received us with marks of kind- 
selves, and, for aught we could observe, to|ness; after sitting a short time in silence, I 
those we visited in this low and miserable | endeavoured, I humbly hope I may say, faith- 
neighbourhood. The dirt and filthy fumes we | fully to lay before him what appeared to be 
had to endure, on any other occasion would | the counsel of my Divine Master: he heard 
have been almost insupportable, but when we | me patiently, and after I had done, remained 
are favoured to experience the right thing to | silent for some time, then requested leave to 
be uppermost in our minds, so that it becomes | say a little; and expressed in strong terms 
our meat and drink to do our Divine Master’s| his approval of the principal part of what I 
will, every thing trying, and which human |had said, yet there was one thing in which 





from all such erroneous principles, he replied, 


people, I should soon lose them ; we must keep 
them in ignorance to keep them at all.” He 
expressed his approval of the service I had 
recently accomplished, and of this visit, say- 
ing, he hoped it would tend to stir him up to 
a more faithful discharge of duty. I was 
now able to free my friends from any further 
care about me, and I trust it might be said, 
we united in thankfulness to the alone sure 


mercifully bringing us safely through, caus- 
ing Jordan to stand on heaps when the floods 
appeared at times ready to overwhelm me. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
ANNE HARFORD LURY. 


This pious young woman was a native of 
Bristol in England, and died in the year 1820, 
about the 25th year of herage. Her natural 
disposition was retiring, but affectionate and 
kind. Her conscience was tender ; truth was 
very precious to her; and it is believed that 
she was often led by the immediate admoni- 
tions and sanctifying operation of the Holy 

Spirit in her soul, even in very early life, into 
close self-examination. When about sixteen 
years of age, she was visited with sickness, 
during which time of trial her mind seems to 
have been brought nearer to the Source of 
jall wisdom and strength, in some deyree of 
acquaintance with the power of redeeming 
love. From about the year 1816, her health 
gradually declined; but her spirit became 
more and more purified, and meet for the 
heavenly state. She was deeply impressed 
with the necessity of knowing self to be per- 
fectly brought down into subjection to the 
Lord’s holy will, and earnestly desirous to 
experience the “silence of all flesh” attained 
to, which she felt to be the true preparation 
for an acquaintance with the way of peace. 
A memorandum, dated second month, 1817, 
was found among her papers after her de- 
cease, a part of which has been copied into a 
memoir of her in a recent collection of me- 
morials of members of our religious Society, 








nature could recoil at, is buried out of sight. 
Fourth day, accompanied by my kind friend, 
Edward Carrol, finished in Blarney-lane and | 
the inns and taverns, which closed this ardu- 
ous engagement. 

Fifth day I spread before the committee a | 
prospect of making a visit to the mayor, | 


sheriffs, and protestant and Roman catholic | 
bishops: after deliberating on my proposais, | 


he thought I was mistaken, viz: that his| published at Lindfield in England. But as 
endeavouring to effect subriety among the|the whole document seems to be valuable, 
people would only be like lopping off the | showing the pure spiritual views of religious 
branches, so long as the people believed con-|truth to which she had attained, I have 
fession to the priest and absolution from him | thought that the preservation of it entire in 
was enovgh. I replied, that confession to the | the columns of “ The Friend” might be in- 


priest and a dependence on him for absolution, 
must be done away before the root of this 
evil of drunkenness, so prevalent, would be 





I was left at liberty, my friends kindly en- 


gaging to do their part towards their being | 


effected. Seventh day, proceeded to the 
mansion-house, where the mayor, sheriffs, 
and deputy-mayor were in readiness to re- 
ceive us. 
voured to lay before them the iniquity of the 
drinking-houses being open on first day morn- 
ing; the traffic of carts variously employed 
on this day in the city, and the practice of 
men standing the whole of first day on the 


After a suitable pause, I endea- | 


thoroughly struck at; their dependence upon 
the priest defeating the work of conscience. 
So far as my observation has gone in visiting 


\the drinking-houses, it has not appeared to 


|me that the people are ignorant of that law 
in the heart, that tells them what they must 
do and what they must leave undone, in 
order to stand approved in the sight of God ; 
but when advised to attend to this law within, 
they reply, “We are not to think for our- 
selves, but the church must think for us, and 





principal bridges and at the corners of the |our priests are our church, and whatsoever 
streets, exhibiting a bill describing the thea-|they bid us we mif&t do.” After urging the 


trical performances of the week. 


structive. 

** About a twelve-month ago, I remember 
feeling a great resignation and sweetness. I 
think I then knew what is meant in the 
| Scripture by the .words ‘the silence of all 
flesh’—a feeling very difficult to attain, but 
which I am convinced every Christinn must 
strive for until it is attained. For many 
months past, | have believed it to be my duty 
| to do so—to endeavour to feel a mental still- 
ness, or a total resignation of feeling and ces- 
sation from thinking [our own thoughts]; and 
in this state to wait for the influences and 
teachings of divine grace and truth in the 
heart. When we attain this stillness, the 
Holy Spirit directs us what to do—what to 





These | necessity of the people’s being brought off| pray for, and how to pray; and shows us 
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when vocal supplication is required of us, and 
when secret menial prayer is most acceptable 
to the Father of spirits. 

“T have often felt anxious to know what is 
real religion, and have entreated my heavenly 
guide to lead me into it, however painful a 
surrender of heart and life may be; for with- 
out that there is no resting place to be found, 
and no preparation for the enjoyment of the 
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God, is invisible both to merely sensual and treat, and went to the rear of their room on 
merely intellectual men. Here then are three the scaffold, removed a board, cast in the 
different orders of distinction. grain, but did not take sufficient caution in 

Great minds have their peculiar empire,| replacing the board. We at once secured 
their renown, their dignity, their conquests. | the apartment against another invasion, and 
They need not the sensual splendours of the replenished it with food; but although the 
world, between which, and the things that| weather continued intensely cold, and the 
they seek, there is little similarity. It is} wind boisterous, the doves would in no way 
the mind, and not the eye which appre-|enter their habitation by day or by night; 


divine presence ina state of holiness hereafter. | ciates their excellence ; but then thissatisfies| but sought their security, at the expense of 


“T have at different times been desirous to 
know whether that profession in which I have 
been educated is the right one for me to re- 
tain, and whether any other form of worship 
could be more acceptable to God for me. 
I never made use of vocal supplication on the 
subject, but I believe my secret prayers were 
accepted by Him, who knows the sincerity iu 
which they were addressed. After waiting 
to be instructed, my desires are at length 
fully answered ; for inward revelation assures 
me, that mine must be a religion of stillness 
and total resignation of self—that whether 
the feeling of devotion excited be that of 
prayer, praise, gratitude or adoration, | must 
be immediately influenced by the Spirit of 
Christ, before I can fee! union and commu- 
nion with my heavenly Father; which, 
whether words are used or not, alone consti- 
tutes the essence of true worship. 

“1 feel convinced that whatever the out- 
ward form of worship may be, the only true 
and acceptable offering is a sacrifice of the 
heart; and the more I feel of a devotional 
spirit, the more [ am led to be stil!, and not 
look for instrumental aid. For 1 feel that 
Christ, the inward teacher and comforter, is 
all-sufficient, and that He is waiting to do me 
good. In these precious moments, I should 
feel any ministry a burden that was not 
stray by the immediate inspiration of the 

Joly Spirit; for any but such ministry must | 

break that inward stillness in which the di- 
vine will is made known to us, and weave | 
consolations are administered. I often keep 
silence, mentally, that | may renew my 
strength: then | mount upward as on eagles’ 
wings. Till within the last year I knew but | 
little, if any, of this stillness; and my devo- 
tion consisted chiefly of supplication and 
praise, and sometimes of gratitude to the 
Supreme Being. Now on a bed of sickness, 
perhaps of death, being in a very precarious 
state, I feel confirmed in the assurance, that 
in mental silence only is to be felt that peace, 
and joy, and union with our Maker, which is 
and ever will be the Christian’s only hope and 
confidence in the solemn and certain hour of 
dissolution.” 


| 





Jesus Christ.—The infinite distance be- 
tween body and mind, figuratively represents 
the infinitely more infinite distance between 
inere intellect and pure love; for that love is 
supernatural. 

The pomp of external show has no attrac- 
tion to men engaged deeply in intellectual re- 
search. The greatness of intellectual men is 
imperceptible to the rich, to kiugs and con- 
querors, who are but carnally great. ‘The 
grandeur of that wisdom, which comes from 


them. their comfort, by perching upon the carriage 
The saints also have their empire, their! house, barn, or dwelling-house. But in each 


renown, their greatness and their victories, | 
and need not either sensual or intellectual 
splendour to make them great. Such things 
are not of their order, and neither increase or 
diminish the greatness which they seek. 
God and his angels discern them, whilst, to 
the bodily eye, or the philosophic mind, they 
are alike invisible ; but to them, God is every 
thing. 

Archimedes is venerated independently of 
the distinction of his birth. He won no bat- 
tles, but he has given some wonderful inven- 
tions to the world. How great, how illus- 
trious is he to the scientific mind. 

Jesus Christ, without wealth, without the 
adventitious distinctions of scientific dis- 
covery, comes in his order—that of holiness. 
He publishes no invention, he wears no 
crown; but he was humble, patient, holy in 
the sight of God, terrivle to wicked spirits, 
and free from sin. But in what mighty | 
splendour, and with what prodigious magni- 
ficence has he come forth before the eyes 





of these places the ruthless spoiler surprised 
them, and continued to reduce their number, 
eluding all our efforts to take her by trap, or 
otherwise. At length, fearing that the whole 
covey would fall a prey to her rapacity, I re- 
solved to lay in ambush with powder and 
buck-shot, and await her approach. The 
plan was successful. Between eleven and 
twelve o’clock at night, the old marauder ad- 
vanced slowly and cautiously forward to 
renew her depredations upon the little inno- 
cents; but at that moment she fell a sacrifice 
to her murderous daring. The little doves, 
from the roof of our dwelling, and by the aid 
of the light of the moon, saw her bounding 
and agonizing in death. The next morning, 
while the children were rejoicing over the 
fall of their common enemy, and a monster in 
size she was, among our domesticated feline 
race, the doves participated in the general 
joy, as indicated by their flying to, circling 
upon the wing, and hovering over, the slain, 
and then returning to their deserted habita- 


of the heart—the optics of true wisdom.— | tion, cooing and strutting, in conscious secu- 
Pascal. rity, after an exile of more than two months. 
= The following night they took roost in their 

own house, but stationed one at each window 
SAGACITY OF DOVES. for a sentinel. As this order was strictly 

Much has been written and spoken upon| adhered to each successive night, we were 
the sagacity of animals, and so interesting is| ed to apprehend there might be a remaining 
this subject to most people, and especially to| foe on the premises. Another ambush, on 
youth, that almost every parent has beguiled| my part, was successful in taking the survi- 
the severities of a winter’s evening by narra-) ving partner in crime, and from that moment 
ting to his children some well attested feats| the sentinels have been recalled, nidification 
of animals, illustrative of their surprising sa-| has been resuined, and all appears blithesome 


gacity. These anecdotes are generally re-/ and full of hope.—Congregationalist. 
lated of quadrupeds, the dog, the horse, and od 


the elephant; but I shall relate one of that) — 
emblem of beauty and innocence, the dove. Steam Navigation.—A passenger to Eng- 
Early in the present winter, my dove-cote/land, in the last voyage of the “ Great 
was broken into, from the scaffold, by a} Western,” steam ship, thus closes a series of 
stranger cat, in the darkness of night, and| letters which has been published in the Bos- 
two of the peaceful inmates were surprised | ton Mercantile Journal: 
and devoured, in presence of the family, by| Till within the past year or two, it has 
this merciless invader. As soon as the morn-| been firmly believed, by the best and most 
ing came, they all forsook their house, and| experienced navigators, that the great oceans 
gave such tokens of fright, as induced us to} of the globe could never safely be navigated 
search for the cause, when the remains of the| by steam; and it is a most fortunate circum- 
slain, in the apartment which had till then) stance that the first regular steam packet ship 
proved their asylum, at once dispelled all| between England and America, was built in 
doubts in regard to the cause of the present) Great Britain; not that the Americans could 
distress. But another painful question arose | not have built one as firmly, and with as safe 
with my children, whose sympathies with the| and perfect engines and boilers—but in all 
little sufferers were now at their height,! probability, (so loosely have boats been put 
“‘ How could the old creature get into the| together in the United States,) they would not. 
dove-house?” My young son had the frank-| In case, therefore, atlantic steam navigation 
ness to dispel this perplexity. |had been commenced by the Americans, in 
Owing to the severity of the weather, a| ships of their own construction, there would, 
few days previous, he thought he would feed} no doubt, have been before this, explosions or 
his doves, without calling them from their re-| accidents on the ccean, which would have 
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confirmed previous existing opinions, as to the 
impracticability of oceanic steam navigation, 
and have checked, if not entirely put a stop 
to further efforts, and rendered the whole 
matter still problematical. 

The Great Western bas now accomplished 
forty thousand nautical miles of Atlantic navi- 
gation, since she commenced running, a year 
ago; she has experienced seventy-five days of 
severe gales; she has carried over 1200 pas- 
sengers, and with all the inconveniences at- 
tendant upon a new undertaking and experi- 
ment, she has not had a seam or a bolt start- 
ed, or a wrinkle produced in her copper, or 
met with auy serious casualty during the 
whole time. This is good evidence, it ap- 


pears to me, as far as it goes, (and it certainly |' 


goes a good way,) that the ocean can be navi- 
gated safely with steam, and that the time is 
not far distant when steam packets will sup- 
plant all sail ships. Whether the carrying 
trade can ever be done to any extent by 
steam, is still to be determined. The great 
quantity of coal requisite to navigate on long 
voyages, seems now to require the best part 
of the ship’s room, and leaves little for any 
thing else. How this obstacle is to be over- 
come is for wiser heads than mine to deter- 
mine. It has already been announced pub- 
licly, that an engine and apparatus is about 
being constructed, by which all the heat 
generated, and that now escapes by the flue 
and chimney, will be retained and applied to 
use. If this can be done—and who will say 
in this age that it cannot?—the obstacle to 
general steam navigation will be removed ; 
for it will then require, if I recollect right, 
only about the sixteenth part of the coal now 
used to produce the same power. 


THE LITTLE HAND. 
Thon wak’st my baby boy from sleep, 
And throagh its silken fringe 
Thine eye, like violet, pure and deep, 
Gleams forth in azure tinge, 
With frolic smiles and gladness meck, 
Thy radiant brow is drest; 
While fondly to thy mother’s cheek 
Thy little hand is prest. 


That little hand! what prescient wit 
lis history may discern, 

Ere time its tiny bones shall knit 
With manhood's sinews stern? 

The artist’s pencil it shal! guide, 
Or spread the snowy sail? 

Or hold the plough with rural pride, 
Or ply the sounding flail ? 


Through music’s labarynthian maze, 
With thrilling ardour rove; 

Or weave those tender, tuneful lays, 
That beauty wins from love? 

Old Coke or Blackstone’s learned tome 
With weary toil explore; 

Or trim the lamp in classic dome, 
Till midnight’s watch be o'er ? 


The pulse of languid sickness press, 
Or such high honour gain 

As in the pulpit raised, to bless 
A pious listening train? 

Say, shall it find the cherished grasp 
Of friendship’s fervour cold, 

Or startling, feel the envenomed clasp 
Of treachery's serpent fold ? 


Or linked in hallowed union, blest 
Of changeless love benign, 

Press some fair intant to thy breast, 
As thou dost cling to mine? 





THE FRIEND. 


But oh! may the Aluughty Friend 
From whow our being came, 
This dear and powerless hand defend 

Fron deeds of guilt and shame; 


From cruel war's discoloured blade, 
From withering penury’s pain ; 
From dark oppression’s direful trade, 
And from the miser’s gain. 

Grant it to dry the tear of wo, 
Wild folly’s course restrain ; 

The alms of sympathy bestow, 
‘The righteous cause maintain. 


Write wisdom on the wing of time, 
Even mid the morn of youth, 
And, with benevolence sublime, 
Dispense the light of truth. 
Discharge a just, a useful part, 
Through lite’s uncertain maze ; 
Till, coupled with an angel’s heart, 
It strikes the lyre of praise. ne 
Sicourney. 





THE FRIEND. 
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Our exchange and other papers which we 
occasionally consult, continue, nearly without 
exception, to represent the prospects in re- 
gard to the wheat and rye harvest, to be 
favourable almost beyond former example. 
The Massachusetts Spy, published at Wor- 
cester, under date of 26th ult. says :— 

** From the observations made on a recent 
journey through portions of this and an ad- 
joining state, we are enabled to say that the 
spring crops of English grain, of all kinds, 
look remarkably well, some fields of wheat 
being fully headed out. We should think 
that an increased amount of land was devoted 
to this kind of culture. The rye crops also 
look unusually promising, though Jess of this 
grain is now sown than formerly. 

The same paper contains a string of para- 
graphs on the subject taken from different 
papers, which, for the satisfaction of our 
friends, we subjoin : 

THE CROPS. 


Genessee County.—The wheat fields look 
more and more promising. There is, how- 
ever, danger that the blade may grow too 
heavy. A few days of dry weather would 
remedy this evil, and secure the largest crop 
of wheat we have had for many years.— 
Rochester Democrat. 

Indiana.—The Wabash Courier of the 
25th ult. says, “ Accounts from all quarters, 
with one or two exceptions, represent the 
prospects of the grain and corn crops, as be- 
ing very flattering, and much better than 
they were at the same period last year.” 

The Knoxville (Tenn.) Times of the 11th 
inst. says: Richard Bearden, of this county, 
cut a field of wheat, two weeks since, and has 


now nee few 

The Nashville Banner of the 3d instant has 
an item stating that in Tennessee never be- 
fore was there so cheering a prospect of the 
cotton, tobacco, and corn crops. ‘The wheat 
and rye crops are also fine. 

The Lexington (Ky.) Gazettee of the 25th 
ult. says, “ From all parts of the state, and 
in fact from the whole country, the accounts 








jare most favourable as to the abundant appear- 
ance of the approaching harvest.” 

The Harvest in Virginia.—The Rich- 
mond Coumpiler of yesterday says: “ Harvest 
partially commenced last week, and will be 
general during this week and the first of next. 
The crops in the James river district are 
partially damaged by the chinch bug and fly. 
In the Valley they are uncommonly fine, and 
if the weather holds out as favourable as it is 
at present until harvest there, the wheat crop 
in Virginia will be at least an average crop. 
No contracts have been made for the coming 
crop; and speculations as to prices sales will 
commence with are various.” 

The Alexandria Gazette says, in the neigh- 
bouring counties in Virginia, the richest grain 
country in the state, the crops are remarka- 
bly fine, and the wheat fields, especially, are 
exceedingly luxuriant. The cool weather 
which has prevailed is good for the wheat, 
and is helping it very much. 

The Cincinnati Republican says that there 
is a large quantity of wheat unsold, in the 
granaries of the Ohio farmers, and the grow- 
ing crop promises a more abundant yield than 
has rewarded the husbandman for many years. 

The same paper says that corn is plenty 
on the Illinois and Wabash rivers, at from 20 
to 25 cents per bushel, and pays good freight 
to boats purchasing and making return cargoes 
to Cincinnati. Thousands of sacks are also 
shipped from below for Pittsburg, and other 
destinations on the Pennsylvania Canal, these 
markets being at present more certain than 
New Orleans. 

Missourt.—The prospect of the grain crops 
in this state never was finer. The Indian 
corn is becoming a large culture, as it is found 
to be of a quality very superior, and of a great 
yield. The fruit trees have been greatly da- 
maged by frosts. 


Wheat Crop in Georgia.—The Macon (Ga.) 
Messenger of the 6th inst. says :—'The wheat 
crop in Georgia, no doubt, far exceeds any 
ever raised in the state. It is probably about 
half now harvested and in the finest order— 
the present dry weather being highly favour- 
able to it. The supply will be equal to the 
wants of the state, and probably a surplus left 
for exportation. 

The same paper states that the corn and 
cotton crops look well, though they need rain. 

Louisiana.—The New Orleans Louisianian, 
of the 24th ult., thus speaks of the prospects 
in that quarter: “ Information from every 
part of the country authorizes us to state, 
— the appearance of the crop is exceedingly 

ne. 

Florida.—The Tallahassee Watchman, of 
the 15th, says, “ We are informed that the 
prospects for superior crops are now most 
promising. It is said there will be more cot- 
ton made this season than there has ever be- 
fore been raised and gathered in Florida.” 
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